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ACH DELEGATE coming to the convention should come with the 
determination of meeting his brother members with the hand of 
friendship as well as goodfellowship. Leave your grouches at home. 

Yes, we want you to have a good time and we promise you a good time, 
but, above all, we want you to attend strictly to business, but don’t get it 
into your head that unless your opinions are adopted that the world will 
come to an end. It may be possible that both of us are wrong in our ideas, 
but whichever way the majority decides, that is what we should be willing 
to abide by and shake the hand of the other fellow and say: “We are real 
trade unionists; we will be loyal to the action of the majority.” 


b A te J 


OCAL UNIONS that do not have a great deal of money in their treasuries 

should give the credential to someone of its members and some of 

the money necessary to pay the expense, and, if possible, the local should 

place an assessment of fifty cents or one dollar on the membership for just 

one month in order to meet the expense of sending the delegate to the 
convention. 


pn Sa 8 


T IS VERY important, and we cannot make our appeal too strong, when 
we say that all local unions should be represented in full at the con- 
vention. It means the life of our union and the continued constructive 
progress necessary to keep the homes of our membership where they are 
today. Also by proper constructive work and the election of the right kind 
of officers, and when I say the right kind of officers I do not mean “grand- 
stand players” or “swell-headed” individuals. I mean real men and men 
who have the best interest of the organization at heart. If you are there 
to elect such men and give them a constitution with which they can carry 
on the work of the union, the home and fireside of each member of the 
organization will be safeguarded during the ensuing term. 


a ore Be 


ARD BAKING CORPORATION’S net earnings for fifteen weeks to 
July 5, last, were $1.20 a share on Class A stock, against $2.93 on 
Class A and sixty-two cents on Class B in the like 1929 period. 
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Unemployment Is at High Level 


Washington. — Workers’ incomes 
are smaller, but cost of living has 
changed only slightly, according to the 
Monthly Survey of Business, issued by 
A. F. of L. 

“The decline in prices has thus far 
been almost entirely in wholesale lines 
—the prices manufacturers receive 
for their goods. Thus it has injured 
manufacturers without benefitting 
workers,” says the Bulletin. 

“Wholesale prices have steadily de- 
clined since July, 1929, making a de- 
crease of nine per cent. Weekly fig- 
ures reported since May show a fur- 
ther drop, so that prices manufactur- 
ers get are now twelve per cent below 
last year. Cost of living is only three 
per cent lower.” 

Workers’ incomes, the first four 
months of this year, were ten per cent 
below last year. In April, this year, 
the incomes of workers employed in 
factories and on railroads were $160, 
000,000 less than in October, last year, 
when the decline began. 

“This loss in buying power is one of 
the reasons for smaller orders to man- 
ufacturers,” the Bulletin states. 

“With wage earners’ buying power 
ten per cent below last year, exports 
twenty per cent less and orders for in- 
dustrial products cut still further by 
hand-to-mouth buying and other in- 
fluences, manufacturers have reduced 
production. Output was twelve per 
cent lower than last year in the first 
five months. 

“Unemployment today is at a very 
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high level—more than twice as many 
are out of work as a year ago, accord- 
ing to our figures for union members. 
Many are on part time, some have tak- 
en wage cuts. Living standards are 
lower. 

“June failed to bring the hoped- 
for improvement in unemployment. 
Twenty per cent of union members are 
still out of work. In June, this year, 
there were 222 union members out of 
work for every 100 in June, last year. 
Our preliminary estimate for the num- 
ber out of work in May was 3,600,000, 
not including office workers or farm la- 
bor. This is only three per cent less 
than in February.”—News Letter. 





Stock Pyramiding Show Big 
Profits 


New York.—The American Tobacco 
Company declared a two-for-one stock 
split-up and increased the annual divi- 
dend rate twenty per cent. 

Such announcements are rarely com- 
mented on, but if they are analyzed 
they reveal the immense profits of mo- 
nopolistic corporations. 

If aman owned 100 shares of Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company stock in 1920 
he was given seventy-five additional 
shares of a new stock, known as “Com- 
mon B,” which cost him nothing. 

The man then owned 175 shares of 
stock. In 1929 he was permitted to 
buy at $125 a share one share for every 
five of his common B shares. During 
that year common sold for as high as 
$235 a share. The man now owned 195 
shares. 

The present two-for-one split-up 
means that his 195 shares are doubled 
and he now owns 390 shares, instead 
of his original 100 shares. 

The 195 shares, given to him with- 
out cost, had a market value of approx- 
imately $40,000 the day the split-up 
was announced. 

The average citizen pays little at- 
tention to this pyramiding as he reads 
that these corporations are paying a 


low rate of interest. The number of 
shares issued in the form of stock divi- 
dends are never referred to. 

To make dividends possible for this 
increased capitalization, workers are 
speeded up and every attempt at un- 
ionization in these unorganized plants 
is resisted that interest rates are as- 
sured.—News Letter. 





Organizer’s Problems 


Progress of unionism depends pri- 
marily upon those charged with offi- 
cial responsibilities — union officials 
and organizers. These officials must 
make good according to the measur- 
ing rods which many interests will ap- 
ply. They must present the purposes 
and methods of trade unionism con- 
vincingly to employers, to workers and 
to the public. They must demonstrate 
to the workers that the union is a prac- 
tical investment that brings in mate- 
rial benefits. 

They must demonstrate that the 
union is an institution to which work- 
ers and citizens may safely entrust the 
future as well as present welfare of a 
large group of citizens. 

They must show that the union 
opens the door to higher possibilities 
for those who work. 

While organizers are presenting the 
case for unionism to wage earners, 
they must remember that their work 
is not completed until they convince 
employers also that recognition of the 
union, collective bargaining, and 
union-management co-operation are 
good business policies that can be 
proven by all the usual methods of pro- 
duction accounting. 

It is no longer effective procedure 
for the organizer to attack manage- 
ment and its methods in round, abus- 
ive language. The organizer should 
check every fact before he makes a 
charge. He should point out the 
wrongs of a situation in such a way 
that an adjustment can be made. No 
person abusively denounced and criti- 
cized without discrimination is in a 
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good frame of mind to sit down to 
work out an agreement. 

Most of the mistakes in industry 
are due to misunderstanding or fail- 
ure to have all the facts. It is the or- 
ganizer’s function to make facts and 
conditions so plain that even persons 
of ill-will have no genuine rejoinder. 

An organizer must know the indus- 
try, know its production and manage- 
ment problems, know the problems of 
the wage-earners, know their home 
problems and ambitions. 

The function and the service of or- 
ganizers is truly honorable and con- 
structive.—Federationist. 





Wild Capitalization has Logical 
Result 


New York.—The business depres- 
sion, followed by failure to earn divi- 
dends on inflated capitalization, has 
sobered holders of these shares. 


This stock was bought when Wall 
Street was booming and riches await 
ed everyone who was willing to gam- 
ble, rather than work. The effect of 
this policy has been far-reaching. 

Split-ups, consolidations and new is- 
gues created an enormous volume of 
securities. Some of this paper has been 
loaned to banks and financiers are 
hinting of wage reductions to maintain 
dividends. 

Barron’s Weekly, a financial spokes- 
man, makes this comment: “With 
characteristic forgetfulness people 
overlook the manner in which corpo- 
rate capitalizations have expanded. In 
the past twenty years a popular motor 
company, whose sales have curiously 
paralleled the growth in millionaires, 
has expanded its capital 300-fold.” 





“Only” 2,300,000 are Unem- 
ployed 


What can be said of men who jubi- 
lantly declare there are “‘only” 2,300,- 
000 unemployed in this country? 


This estimate is based on the Census 
Bureau’s preliminary figures that are 
not all-inclusive. These figures refer 
to those “seeking work,” and not to 
seasonal workers or those who have 
been laid off. 

If the maximum unemployed even 
totaled 2,300,000, the dependents of 
these out of-works increase the num- 
ber several millions. 

And this in the richest country in 
the world, with its warehouses over- 
stocked and its bounteous farms pro- 
ducing more than can be bought. 

“Only” 2,300,000 unemployed! 

The tragedies, poverty and want be- 
hind these figures should sting the con- 
science of every man and woman. 

Instead, men are actually joyful be- 
cause they imagine higher unemployed 
estimates have been contradicted. 

More than 2,000,000 idle workers 
and additional millions of women and 
children and dependent aged mean 
nothing to timid office holders whose 
only interest is to retain power and 
place. 

Hungry babes may moan and de- 
fenseless women may weep, but we are 
told that this destitution and misery 
could be worse. 

Poverty will not accept this answer. 
Neither can hunger be satisfied by 
prosperity proclamations. 

This question has been commission- 
ized, investigated and probed. The un- 
employed are considered a political 
football and a means for self-seekers’ 
publicity. 

Promises, predictions and hope is 
the program of men whose lack of vi- 
sion and courage is equalled by their 
hardness in the face of country-wide 
distress. 

Hungry babes and important aged 
should stir an elemental chivalry that 
is supposed to be in all men, but proph- 
ecy and well wishes is the substitute 
for work and bread. 

America can well place among her 
classics the statement: “Only 2,300,- 
000 are unemployed.”—News Letter. 
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Wages Instead of Charity 


Twelve million, nine hundred and 
fifty-four thousand dollars was what 
corporations in 129 cities paid to char- 
ity in 1929, reports the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. This is 
an indirect recognition of their respon- 
sibility to the unemployed. Workers 
out of jobs have to apply for charity. 
This situation results from the failure 
of industries openly to assume their 
responsibility toward workers who 
participate in creating the good name 
and reputation of those industries. 

Workers have a stake in industry. 
They come into the motionless factory, 
start the wheels, put materials into 
machines, control the machines to turn 
out the desired products. They are di- 
rectly responsible for getting out 
quantity and standard quality. Their 
contribution is personal and essential 
to the firm’s keeping its business obli- 
gations. They are partners in a pro- 
duction undertaking. 

Other partners in the production 
undertaking are those who furnished 
the money to build the factory, to buy 
machinery and raw materials for 
work, those who planned the factory 
and its organization, hired the ma- 
chine operatives and directed their 
work orders. These other partners 
have a dependable relation with the 
industry, especially the partners who 
have furnished the capital and who 
have insisted upon guaranteed re- 
turns. In their case the industry has 
accumulated reserves, so that their 
dividends should be paid regularly 
even in business depressions. 

Because industries have not openly 
and honestly accepted their responsi- 
bility for regular payment of incomes 
to all working together in production 
they have been able to shift many of 
their problems upon public and private 
relief agencies. 

Industry’s failure to meet obliga- 
tions squarely leaves workers only the 
most humiliating resource—charity. 
Instead of asking for their rights, 
workers must apply for charity when 


unemployment exhausts their re- 
sources. Corporations which give to 
community charities recognize this as 
a charge on the industry. They should 
take the logical next step and recog- 
nize their responsibility to their own 
employes and assure to wage-earners 
on their payrolls dependable incomes 
throughout the year. For example, 
the Detroit Department of Public Wel- 
fare paid out $728,910 for relief in 
April, 1930, as compared to $101,128 
in April, 1929. Business depression 
has brought layoffs in the automobile 
shops, and these wealthy industries 
shifted their responsibilities to the 
public agency. 

A self-sufficient industry ought to 
provide an adequate annual income for 
every person regularly employed in its 
work.—Federationist. 





Business Men Ignore Economic 
Facts 


Akron, Ohio.—Bankers and busi- 
ness men who suggest wage reductions 
were scored by the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal in a sizzling editorial. The banker 
is declared “by training and sometimes 
by nature, a glorified pawnbroker.” 

This city is the center of the Na- 
tion’s rubber industry, and exploita- 
tion of these employes has lowered 
their purchasing power and affected 
small business men. 

“The manufacturer we place upon a 
somewhat higher plane than the bank- 
er,” says the editor. “He has shown 
himself willing to move with the world 
instead of living under three balls. 

“We have never felt an overwhelm- 
ing awe of the super-intelligence of 
either the captains of industry or of 
the banker. 

“The man who today gets less wages 
than he did yesterday, buys less of the 
world’s goods. If overproduction has 
caused most of our present troubles we 
shall add to it a degree of undercon- 
sumption that is bound to increase the 
very evils we are trying to cure. It is 
a self-evident proposition, of course, 
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that 200 wage earners at $2.50 a day 
are worth no more to stores and banks 
than 100 at $5.00. 


“In Akron something occurred 
which was a lot more humorous than 
any of the comic strips. The great 
rubber companies, in justifying a tire 
cut of five per cent, said they did so to 
meet the competition of the mail order 
houses, which, by the way, they had 
set up in business by selling them tires 
at a very little profit. Of course, it 
may be good business to make and sell 
things at a price that our customers 
can go into competition with us, but 
our guess is that such a reduction is 
not going to create any appreciable 
factory demand at a price that will 
pay dividends. 

“This case is not exclusive, but 
symptomatic of a situation which is 
general. If the manufacturer will 
tackle his job with the same fine en- 
ergy and intelligence that have made 
him the wonder of the world, and if 
the bankers can get over the idea that 
society does not need them as note 
shavers, but that their function is a 
creative one to build rather than to 
foreclose mortgages, there will be no 
necessity to deflate wages, which 
would produce a greater disaster to 
the country than a dozen stock market 
collapses.”—News Letter. 





Farmers go to Cities; Machinery 
is Blamed 

Iowa City, lowa.—Prof. C. A. Hat- 
ton of Northwestern University, ridi- 
culed the claim that farmers are flock- 
ing to cities out of sheer perversity. 

There is no greater mistake than 
this assumption, said Prof. Hatton at 
a conference of educators at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

“Economic pressure, resulting from 
the fact that fewer men are required 
to produce the same amount of food 
with modern machinery is causing the 
rural shift,” he said.—News Letter. 


XUM 


Power Trust Profits Revealed 
by Senator 


Washington.—“The power trust has . 
reached into every home, into every 
manufacturing and business institu- 
tion in the country,” said Senator Nor- 
ris in discussing profits of this combi- 
nation. 

“There is not a state in the Union 
that escapes the clutch of this trust,” 
said Mr. Norris. “Not satisfied with 
the production of power, the trust is 
extending to levy a tribute on the 
users of electric appliances, through 
electric light bulbs, fans and motors.” 

The speaker called attention to a 
profit of ninety-six per cent which, he 
said, the Nebraska Power Company, 
owned by the American Power and 
Light Company, made in 1928. 

American Power and Light, he said, 
is controlled by Electric Bond and 
Share Company. The latter concern 
it mentioned as a major unit in a new 
power combine that will be backed by 
Morgan interests and will be the lar- 
gest business organization in the coun- 
try. 

Senator Norris referred to National 
Power and Light as “part of the same 
outfit that has blocked legislation for 
Muscle Shoals for ten years; it is the 
same outfit that prevents conferees in 
Congress from reaching an agreement 
on the Muscle Shoals resolution.” 

The Senate resolution calls for gov- 
ernment operation of Muscle Shoals, 
and the House favors private opera- 
tion. Attempts to compose these dif- 
ferences failed.—News Letter. 





There are two freedoms; the false, 
where a man is free to do what he 
likes; the true, where a man is free to 
do what he ought.—Kingsley. 





Criticizing, like charity, should be- 
gin at home. 





Nothing is really work unless you 
would rather be doing something else. 
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Eight Injunctions are Basis of 
Wrongs to Labor 


The majority of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee opposes the pending la- 
bor injunction relief bill. 

One of their reasons is that there 
are “few” Federal injunctions and that 
most of these writs issue out of state 
courts. 

This adding-machine argument is il- 
logical. It is the favorite plea of at- 
torneys for employers’ associations 
who ignore principle that may be out- 
raged by one decision. 

The Dartmouth College case, in 
1819, illustrates this point. Here was 
a dispute between the president and 
trustees of a small educational insti- 
tution in New Hampshire that finally 
reached the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The decision has become historic 
and is now used by public utility cor- 
porations to hold perpetual franchises. 

No decision has been so effective to 
thwart popular control of these corpo- 
rations. 

Eight particular injunction deci- 
sions by the United States Supreme 
Court in the last thirty-five years may 
be of no interest to the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee, but these court orders 
have stripped organized labor of every 
constitutional right and has made it 
possible for the judiciary to smash any 
strike they elect. 

A purely local strike may now be 
thrown into a Federal court on the 
plea of one shareholder residing in an- 
other state. This was done in the re- 
cent New Orleans street car strike 
when Federal Judge Borah placed Fed- 
eral deputy marshals on the cars at the 
request of a New York banking house. 

The first of the eight decisions was 
the Debs case, in which the Supreme 
Court held that an injunction judge 
can deny constitutional guarantee to 
citizens who suspend work. 

The Debs case was the first time the 
Supreme Court held that Federal 
courts can issue such orders. 


In the Bucks Stove and Range case 
the Supreme Court outlawed freedom 
of speech and press when profits are 
interfered with. The court took the 
same position in the Danbury Hatters 
case. 

In the Tri-City case the court again 
denied free speech and ruled that pick- 
eting (permitted under the Clayton 
law) is unlawful unless directed by the 
court. 

In the Truax case the court held that 
patronage is property and workers can 
be enjoined as conspirators if they in- 
duce others to withhold their patron- 
age. The same position was taken in 
the Duplex case. 

In the Coronado case the court held 
that trade unions can be sued for indi- 
vidual acts of members. No other vol- 
untary association is held liable for un- 
authorized acts of its members. 

In the Bedford case the court ruled 
that union stone cutters can not refuse 
to handle non-union stone. They must 
work against their will, as refusal is 
“an interference with interstate com 
merce.” 

When the majority of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee says “few” Fed- 
eral injunctions have been issued, they 
fail to point out that these “few” are 
the starting point by which every right 
is taken from organized labor. Under 
these decisions the Constitution means 
nothing when employers would smash 
strikes and drive citizens back to ob- 
jectionable work conditions. 

It seems incredible that ten skilled 
lawyers in the United States Senate 
are unaware of this fact and attempt 
to minimize the unlimited effect of 
these “few” injunctions.—News Let- 
ter. 





Out-of-Work Payment Favored 
by Educator 

Iowa City, lowa.—Continued unem- 

ployment seems ceriain and out-of- 

work insurance is necessary, said Prof. 

Paul H. Douglas of the University of 
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Chicago at an educators’ conference 
here. 

Prof. Douglas said there are 5,000,- 
000 unemployed in this country, and 
there is no evidence that this figure is 
diminishing. 

“Since it is inevitable for a long time 
to come, the American people ultimate- 
ly will be driven to provide against this 
risk as they now provide against losses 
by fire, namely, by insurance,” he said. 

“It is sometimes said,” continued 
Prof. Douglas, “that we should prevent 
unemployment rather than insure 
against it, but by alternating rates 
which an employer would have to pay 
for this insurance, according to the rel- 
ative amount of unemployment in his 
plant, a stimulus toward regulation of 
production and employment will be in- 
stituted.”—News Letter. 





Watch Those “Creeping” Wage 
Cuts 

Billions of dollars that are invested 
in installment buying precludes popu- 
lar approval of a nation-wide wage re- 
duction movement. 

The strategy of low-wage advocates 
is to profess faith in high wages, while 
quietly enforcing what is soothingly 
called “wage readjustments.” 

Former business depressions were 
blamed on “high” wages, and wage 
cuts were urged by economists and 
business men. 

This policy has been discarded. In- 
dustrialists are now expecting to give 
lip service to the high wage principle, 
while they quietly “readjust” wages. 
This “readjustment,” of course, is 
downward. 

The Magazine of Wall Street is an 
exception to the general rule. That 
financial publication frankly declares: 

“We hate to mention it, but it may 
be that one way to increase work and 
labor income and restore prosperity 
is for organized labor to take a lower 
rate of pay.” 

The policy of “creeping” wage cuts 
is slyly advocated by the Wall Street 


Journal, which drops this hint to man- 
ufacturers: 

“Cost of living is down considerably 
from last year and a ten per cent re- 
duction in wages is not so drastic as 
one might think.” 

Trade unionists should be alert to 
the new plan to reach an old objective. 

Living costs are not “down consider- 
ably.” They have dropped but three 
per cent—three cents on every dollar 
the workers spent to maintain life. 
Yet these workers are asked to accept 
a cut of ten cents on every dollar they 
receive as wages. 

Workers should not be lulled by the 
“creeping” wage-cut policy. A “wage 
adjustment” is as menacing to work- 
ers as the old-fashioned wage reduc- 
tion. Both have the same result—less- 
ened purchasing power and an exten- 
sion of the present industrial let-down. 

The billions of dollars that are in- 
vested in goods bought on credit 
makes it improbabk that retail busi- 
ness men will favor a general wage re- 
duction. 

This can be silently accomplished, 
however, by the “creeping” policy of 
“wage adjustments,” while loudly pro- 
fessing faith in “high’’ wages—as an 
academic proposition. 

Trade unionists should understand 
the new system that is less theatrical 
than the old method of lowering 
wages.—News Letter. 








Where is Government by Law? 

In opposing the pending anti-injunc- 
tion bill, a majority of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee said: 

“There are many situations in which 
the even-handed justice of the courts 
is preferable to executive attempts at 
law enforcement.” 

This is true—from the standpoint 
of employers who would drive strikers 
back to objectionable work conditions. 

But what becomes of government by 
law? 

Who has empowered equity courts 
to enforce law? Why do Senators, 
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pledged to the Constitution, applaud 
usurpation of power that belongs to 
the executive branch of government? 

If there are “many situations” in 
which equity courts may enforce law, 
who can mark their limitation, once 
the principle of government by law is 
discarded? 

We can not play fast and loose with 
principle. It is true equity judges can 
quickly smash strikes by the simple 
expedient of charging violence and de- 
nying constitutional guarantees. 

But equity is enlarging this usurpa- 
tion, and is reaching into control of the 
press and business. The question is no 
longer a “labor” matter. 

Government by law and government 
by conscience can not exist—one must 
give way. 


Hard Times and Your Union 


These are hard times. There is not 
enough work for all. Very few, if any, 
have steady work, many can not find 
work at all. Hard times will not last 
forever. Better days will come. 
Whether they come soon, or not so 
soon, remember the union is your only 
source of strength. You need the 
union in hard times to prevent un- 
friendly employers from stepping on 
you, from crushing you. You need 
the union to prepare for better times. 
You.will need the union when better 
times come, to fight for you, to secure 
for you a share in the better times. 

Whether good times or bad times 
the worker is individually in no posi- 
tion to make the most of his labor. 
Only acting as a group, together, with 
clear purpose and an intelligent pro- 
gram, can the workers hold their own 
in a world of competition in which 
“man to man is wolf.” Employers are 
organized. Workers must be organ- 
ized. Employers watch over their in- 
terests. The workers must be on 
guard, and watch for an opportunity 
to advance their interests. Employers 


may be powerful even if they stand 
alone. Workers will be powerful only 
if they stay together. 

Whether hard times or better times, 
you need a strong union. In hard times 
you must take double care to keep your 
organization strong and to make it 
ever stronger. You are forced to a 
measure of leisure to think of your 
movement, to work for it, to build it.— 
The Advance. 





And Jerry Simpson was 
“Crazy” 


If “Sockless” Jerry Simpson, Kansas 
Congressman, and other Populists of 
a generation ago were in the land of 
the living they would smile at the gov- 
ernment’s attempt to adjust the wheat 
situation. 

Populists insisted that wheat be 
stored in government warehouses and 
receipts for same be negotiable at 
banks. 

The Populists were classed as 
“crazy” and “visionary” by our “hard- 
headed, practical” citizens. 

But times have changed. Simpson 
would now be considered a conserva- 
tive. 


The government has tied up more 
than $50,000,000 in a futile effort to 
hold prices at a satisfactory level. 

Government officials are frantically 
calling for less production, and Secre- 
tary Hyde of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Alexander Legge, chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, are 
making radio talks and touring the 
Middle West wheat belt in favor of a 
“slow-down”’ policy. 

“Do less work that higher prices 
can be secured” is the substance of the 
Hyde-Legge plea that is accepted by 
industrial captains. 





The man who has no faith in his 
union is apt to have no faith in him- 
self, and usually hasn’t. 
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Labor Plans Ruined, Declared 
Wagner 


Washington.—‘‘Petty politics” is re- 
sponsible for defeat in the House of 
three unemployment bills, said Sena- 
tor Wagner, author. of the measures 
that were approved by the Senate. 


The bills provide for long-range 
planning of public works, compilation 
of unemployment data by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
establishment of a national system of 
employment agencies. The latter pro- 
posal was opposed by the anti-union 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 


Senator Wagner charged the White 
House with being responsible for fail- 
ure of the bills to pass. 

“In the face of an unemployment 
crisis rivaling any in our history, in 
the face of a business collapse,” said 
the New York Senator, “the President 
still refuses to permit Congress to pro- 
vide the necessary machinery for the 
prevention of such disasters in the fu- 
ture.” 

After referring to the House policy 
of sidetracking and emasculating the 
bills, Senator Wagner said “the bills 
are empty shells and are destroyed as 
effectively as if they were vetoed.”— 
News Letter. 





Public Pays for Low Wages 


An employer who would depend 
upon philanthropists and taxpayers to 
repair his broken machines and main- 
tain his plant and equipment would be 
regarded as a very poor business man. 
Yet most employers take it for grant- 
ed that the workers they turn off in 
times of depression will be fed, clothed, 
warmed and sheltered some how, ei- 
ther at private or public expense, until 
they need them again when business 
revives. 

Without realizing it, such employers 
are industrial parasites.—Royal Meek- 


WIiIM 


er, former commissioner United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Insurance for Unemployed 


Almost simultaneously this week 
three speakers in three widely sepa- 
rated places have urged unemploy- 
ment insurance upon the attention of 
the country. One was Governor Roose- 
velt at the Salt Lake City Conference 
of Governors; one was Prof. C. A. Hat- 
ton of Northwestern University at the 
Commonwealth Conference in Iowa 
City, and the third was Dean Grayson 
of the Wharton School at the Kiwanis 
Convention in Atlantic City. All three 
agreed that unemployment is no mere 
temporary problem. It is worse in 
years like the present, but it requires 
serious attention in all years. And the 
three men also agreed that unemploy- 
ment insurance will come in time in the 
United States—perhaps in no long 
time. 


These warning voices will probably 
receive little general attention, and 
will be heard with misgivings by 
employers who fear contributory 
schemes; but the speakers are true 
prophets. One after another the states 
are adopting the various forms of so- 
cial insurance which originate in lands 
with more urgent industrial problems 
—workmen’s compensation, widows’ 
pensions, health insurance, old-age 
pensions. Voluntary unemployment 
insurance by trade unions or other 
bodies, subsidized by local or national 
governments, is already old in many 
nations; it spread rapidly over Europe 
between 1890 and 1910. Great Britain 
adopted compulsory unemployment in- 
surance in 1911; since then it has 
spread to Italy, Austria, Poland, Rus- 
sia and even Queensland. One plan or 
another for caring for the man who is 
out of work through no fault of his 
own will be adopted here when our so- 
cial consciousness is ready for it.— 
New York World. 
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Senators are Muddled 


In opposing the injunction relief 
bill, pending in the Senate, the major- 
ity of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
says: 

“The doctrine of equality before the 
law and equal protection of the laws 
ought not to be departed from to the 
injury of any portion of the people of 
the Republic.” 

That is the argument of trade union- 
ists in their fight against injunctions. 

How can these senators talk of 
“equality before the law” when they 
favor injunctions to enforce law? 

There is no equality in an injunction 
court. The purpose of labor injunc- 
tions is to destroy that equality. 

An injunction judge does not recog- 
nize the Constitution. He issues any 
order he elects and then punishes for 
contempt if such order is violated. He 
is “law” maker, judge and executioner. 

He has classed good will and patron- 
age as “property” and fines or jails any 
one who interferes with such “prop- 
erty’—even though the person is do- 
ing a lawful act, such as strikers ap- 
pealing for public opinion. 

Free speech, free press, the right of 
public assemblage and opposition to in- 
voluntary servitude are constitutional 
provisions that the equity judge sets 
aside. 

These can not be ignored in a law 
court. That is why employers favor in- 
junction courts. 

It is ridiculous to favor equity (in- 
junctions) and at the same time talk 
of equality before the law. These are 
contradictions. 

Government by law is the American 
Theory. One-man government is Fas- 
cism. 





Privilege Would Control Court 


Washington.—The “yellow dog”’’ is 
but one phase of the subject of indus- 
trial relations that is bringing new 
problems to the Supreme Court, de- 
clared Senator Wagner in opposing 


Judge Parker’s nomination to the Su- 
preme Court. 


The Senator cited two other issues 
of major importance that must be 
passed upon by the court. These prob- 
lems are the driving force between two 
groups that may be classed as “liberal” 
and “conservative,” but both groups 
are aware of the effect future Supreme 
Court decisions will have on issues 
that can no longer be disguised. 


“These three problems of major im- 
portance divide the Supreme Court,” 
said Senator Wagner. “The first deals 
with the question: What are the limits 
within which a state may exercise its 
police powers and taxing powers to ac- 
complish ends loosely referred to as 
social welfare? New problems, gener- 
ally arising out of present-day urban 
and industrial conditions, have been 
met by the several states in a variety 
of ways. Many of the methods at- 
tempted by the states have been de- 
clared invalid by a divided court. The 
problem is not yet settled. In the na- 
ture of things it can never be settled. 
Every new decision is but the driving 
of a new stake in the boundary line be- 
tween permissible action and prohibit- 
ed action. The nature of the personnel 
of the Supreme Court will determine 
whether the area of permitted action 
shall be wide and free, or narrowly re- 
stricted. 


“The second of these problems is 
identified with the relatively new and 
expanding field of public-utility regu- 
lations. 

“The third is concerned with indus- 
trial relations: What is the scope of 
permissible action by employes in at- 
tempting to further their economic in- 
terests.”—News Letter. 





In the mountains of truth you 
never climb in vain. Either you al- 
ready reach a higher point today, or 
you exercise your strength in order to 
be able to climb higher tomorrow.— 
Neitzsche. 
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| EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





On MONDAY EVENING, June 23rd, the Women’s Trade Union League dedi- 
cated a room in their headquarters to the late William A. Neer in memory 
of his splendid work and to show their love and respect to the man who 
had been quite helpful to them while he lived. 

The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local Union No. 753 sent a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers, and Mrs. Neer, widow of the deceased, was there and presented 
the league with a large picture of their old friend and co-worker, Brother 
Neer. 

Any honor paid him by the trade unionists and humanitarians of 
Chicago is an honor to themselves because this man, when alive, was always 
trying to help someone else. 


7 


O; COURSE it is warm, very warm, these days, and we are all suffering 
from the heat. As a matter of fact, it is always warm at this particular 
time of the year and if we will just consider this trom the standpoint of 
common sense our suffering will be minimized. We need the heat in order 
that we may sweat out of our systems the poisons which have accumulated 
during the winter months and it seems God and nature provided the 
rotation of the seasons in order that human beings might become more 
fit as a result of both cold and heat. 

The human being has an opportunity of relieving himself through 
certain conditions, such es taking a cool drink or arranging his clothing 
to suit the condition of the elements, but those of us who make a living 
by driving horses through the streets should remember these dumb animals 
—man’s most faithful friends—during the hot days. They cannot express 
their sufferings and their feelings in words, but they have an intelligence 
and understanding which is surpassed only by the human being. They 
resent brutality and respond generously to kindness. While the modern 
motor machine gets us over the ground more rapidly and swiftly, to one 
who has driven both, half the pleasure of driving has been eliminated since 
they have substituted for the old and faithful friend of the human family, the 
lump of cast iron or steel now used called a motor. 

Yes, remember, from the standpoint of human kindness and square deal- 
ing it is the duty of those who have horses in their care, and because they are 
unable to make known by oral expression their sufferings, to be kind to them. 
It will be but a few more years until the horse is entirely removed from our 
streets, as nearly every branch of the trucking business is replacing the horse 
with motor. This is true with perhaps the exception of the milk industry. 

Again, we appeal to you to be kind and considerate of your horses, espe- 
cially during these very warm days. 


TTF 


W: ARE STILL in the doldrums in so far as employment is concerned. 
There are a few more going to work in out-of-door employments, but manu- 
facturing establishments are either shutting down, reducing their forces, 
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or not working more than half time, in every section east of the Rockies. 
There is also considerable rumbling in the air that cheap employers are going 
to attempt to reduce wages. The program mapped out at the conference 
called by President Hoover immediately after the crash, last year, in which 
a few labor men participated, expressed itself as being against any attempt 
to reduce wages. But, like all other plans and programs mapped out by the 
worthy President of the United States, this one will be like so much vapor 
vanishing in the air if the employers decide to reduce wages, and if they do, 
it will no doubt prove to be the straw which broke the camel’s back, because 
it will bring about a total paralysis of business. 

The other day while talking with a large employer who did not know 
what business I was engaged in, he made the statement that everything 
had been deflated except labor and that employers must now begin to reduce 
wages; that the cost of living had been substantially reduced and labor 
should be willing to accept a reduction. Of course I answered by saying all 
that was pure tommyrot; that the cost of living had not been reduced more 
than a fraction; had not been reduced at all, in some localities. Shoes are 
just as high and most food products are still as high to the workers as they 
were two or three years ago. 

Although the price of wheat has dropped from $2.40 per bushel—the 
price during the war—to where it is now selling at 90 cents in the Chicago 
wheat pit—at this writing—the price of a loaf of bread has not been reduced 
materially, nor has the size of the loaf been increased. However, it is only 
fair to say that about the cheapest article of food which the average worker 
can purchase, is the loaf of bread, selling at eight or nine cents. While hogs 
are selling at least fifty per cent lower than during the years 1917, 1918 and 
1919, you will notice that the price of ham has not been reduced so that you 
could notice it. 

The wages of shoe workers have remained about the same, but with the 
machinery and the speed-up system introduced into that industry, the aver- 
age shoe worker, who is on piece work, is able to turn out more work than he 
did some years ago for the same wages. Some years ago the man engaged in 
the retail end of the shoe business was willing to take from 50 to 75 cents 
profit on a four or five dollar pair of shoes, but now he wants from two to 
three dollars profit on $6.00 and $7.00 shoes, with a greater profit on the 
shoes which run into higher prices. 

The chain grocery stores have reduced the price on canned goods, but 
workers cannot live on canned goods, they must have other foods, especially 
meat, in order to live, and the cost of meat has not been reduced, nor has farm 
products, such as butter, cheese and milk, and I say this with all due respect 
to the farmers who are crying because they cannot make any money on their 
farms. 

I make the above statement so that our people may understand that 
there are some who are crying out that wages must be deflated, although 
the workers, in my opinion, can not under the present cost of living, stand 
for a setback in wages. 

As a matter of fact, the only wages that have held up at all, are the 
wages of the organized workers, and the organized workers of the country 
represent less than ten per cent of the toilers. There is not any use making 
untruthful statements about the toilers of the nation being organized, be- 
cause the employers of our country and the government know very well 
that the great bulk of the workers of the nation are not organized and will 
not be organized, perhaps, for many years to come. The membership of 
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organized labor within the American Federation of Labor has dropped from 
four and one-half million, during the war, to about two and one-half million 
at the present time, and there are some organizations paying per capita tax 
to the Federation on a larger number of members than that on which they 
are receiving dues. 

The great department and chain-store industries of our country are 
wholly unorganized and the wages prevailing in those institutions are down 
to where it is almost impossible for those employed therein to live on what 
they receive. Girls working in department stores usually get from $10.00 to 
$12.00 a week, as a base, and about two per cent commission on what they 
sell, if engaged in the sale of dresses, clothes, shoes, etc., and when business 
is bad and the stores are not doing a large volume, those of us who have 
eyes see and understand how difficult it is for those girls to live. 

The automobile industry of our nation is perhaps the largest individual 
line of employment to be found anywhere, yet there is not any sign or sem- 
blance of organization within that business, and when men are laid off for 
a period of a month or six weeks, or where they are working only one or 
two days a week, which condition prevails in every branch of this industry, 
with perhaps the exception of the Ford branch, you can readily understand 
how difficult it is for those men and their families to live. 

It is true that the majority of those in the building trades have main- 
tained their wage scale, but again, those of us who know that for four or 
five months during the winter season a large per cent of the men engaged 
in the building industry are idle, realize what this idleness means to those 
men and their families. 

Economists tell us that the only sure key to prosperity is higher wages 
in order that the workers and their families may have money sufficient to 
purchase the things necessary for themselves and their homes. It is rather 
depressing to have to realize that in the midst of plenty we are surrounded 
with poverty and want, and that the months ahead, especially the winter 
ones, will be dismal and dark, because we fear there will be another period 
of unemployment worse than the present one. 

Government red tape has prevented the passage of certain bills and 
appropriations necessary in order to carry out the government’s building 
program; and the programs which the large manufacturers and business men 
promised President Hoover they would start they are holding back because 
they are afraid and are waiting for better times to come along. 

In the face of all this what are we to do? My answer is to those of you 
who are working, take care of your jobs and save every dollar you can and be 
ever watchful for the opportunity to better yourselves, hoping that things 
will eventually change for the better, or that something may happen which 
will bring back to us at least a partial semblance of the prosperity enjoyed 
throughout the nation a few years ago. 


ie ad 


T ue WORST THING that could happen to the Democrats would be for them 
to win in the election of congressmen next November. In my opinion, it would 
be better, for the future success of that party, to allow the Republican ad- 
ministration, which now controls Congress, to continue to wallow in the 
mire with which it has surrounded itself. 

In so far as Labor is concerned, its only hope for the future that some- 
thing good may come out of this terrible slush, would depend on having 
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Congress remain in the hands of the Republicans. The truth of the matter 
is that ninety per cent of the capitalists and large manufacturing concerns 
of our country, and their managements, are controlled by, and entirely .. 
sympathy with, Republican politics. When it is said that those manufactur- 
ing institutions do not have the power either to depress or increase the pros- 
perity of our nation, it only goes to prove that those who make such state- 
ments do not know what they are talking about. The Steel Trust, just now, 
could shut down for at least a period of thirty days without any serious con- 
sequences to that industry, and so it is with hundreds of other manufactur- 
ing establishments, yet, because of the Republican administration in Wash- 
ington, which they helped place there, these large manufacturing establish- 
ments are trying to carry on as best they can under very difficult circum- 
stances. I don’t mean difficult, in so far as their finances are concerned, but 
I mean difficult looking back over a period of one year and comparing their 
present earnings and the amount of business on their books with what they 
were a year ago. It is true the shut-down might not be continued for any 
great length of time because, after all, the pocketbook of the large manufac- 
turer is closest to his heart, but those of us who can look back a few years, 
know what Republican manufacturers can do, and did do, when they desired 
to crack the whip in politics. The Republican manufacturers of the nation 
can take a crack at industry by making it still worse, and the means they 
formerly adopted was the throwing out of employment thousands of work- 
ers, and there is not much doubt but that every man who could be removed 
was removed, or else his time was cut, or he was being made to do more 
work. The average individual among us has only to look at his own particular 
case to understand the situation prevailing over the entire country just now. 

They have so much copper mined ahead in the copper mines that they 
need not produce any more copper for the next four months and still be able 
to take care of the needs of the world. This is only one out of the thousands of 
other industries which I might mention in order that our people might have 
some idea of what could happen to make conditions worse than what they are 
now, and I fully understand that they are pretty bad, and while I am not 
trying to discourage any one, I look for worse conditions after Christmas for 
at least a period of three months. 

If the Republican party follows its usual course, things ought to “pep” 
up a little around the middle of August until election day in order to give 
some false hope and encouragement to the workers so that they will go out 
and vote to return to office the party now in power. 

If the Democrats get control of Congress they can, no doubt, paralyze 
the President’s program worse than it is now, and things will become so 
muddled that there will be very little hope of their election in 1932. No par- 
ticular political party can improve the present situation. It is true that things 
could be much worse than what they are, but it would be a dangerous experi- 
ment should the Democrats get control with the United States Senate now 
almost entirely out of the control of the President. With the independent 
Republicans and the Democrats voting together, Hoover has lost control, as 
you no doubt noticed, as the Tariff Bill was passed only by a majority of two 
votes, five Democrats voting in favor of the bill. With the Senate in that 
condition, if the Democrats get control of Congress the President will be 
practically helpless, and the first thing the Democrats would attempt to do 
would be to attack large corporations and big business by starting investi- 
gations and endeavoring to enact laws against combinations and trusts, 
ninety per cent of which would be for political effect succeeding the election. 
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This would create such an unsettled state of mind among the business 
men of the country that it would make the situation worse than it is. The 
history of the Democratic party getting into power between presidential 
elections is that it has not been helpful to them nor to the country. 

The only hope is for them to leave the bad mess just as it is and let 
those now in charge accept the responsibility and endeavor to pull the Ameri- 
can people out of this present industrial stagnation. 


Ty F 


‘Lames IS NOTHING so tiresome to the editor as to have eomplaints coming 
into headquarters from the post office department that the Journals we are 
sending out to our members, in many instances, cannot be delivered, due to 
the fact that the parties to whom they are addressed have moved away to 
some other city or town, have changed their address, and some of them 
have even been dead for a number of years. 

The local secretary-treasurer who is so lazy that he will not live up to 
the Constitution of our Union or heed the appeal of the Editor by notifying 
us of changes in the addresses of members, when they have moved away, or 
left the union, when he can do so, is certainly a menace to both the local union 
and the International. 

I know that it may not always be possible for the secretary-treasurer to 
prevent this trouble because the individual member may move away and not 
notify the secretary-treasurer as to the change in his address, but once a 
year, at least, there ought to be a check-up of the names and addresses of 
the members of the local. 

Our members do not move around today as they did years ago. A large 
percentage of them own their own homes and while in some cases the mem- 
bers may be careless in notifying their secretary that they have changed 
their address, ninety per cent of the trouble is due to the secretary of the 
local. Yes, sometimes the secretary answers by saying that he is busy work- 
ing on his truck during the day and does not have much time to take care 
of the correspondence for the local at night. Then, he should not accept the 
secretaryship, and if the local cannot find a member who will take enough 
pride in the fact that he has been chosen to represent his people, as secretary, 
the local ought to go out of business. Where the local has a secretary under 
salary who is so criminally negligent, or wilfully lazy, that he will not take 
the trouble to notify the International in regard to the changes on the mail- 
ing list, I want to say to the locals, such secretaries are very disturbing, 
annoying and troublesome to us here in Headquarters, and something should 
be done about it by the local. 

It costs money to print and publish the Journal, which is sent free to 
the home address of the members, and if they don’t want the Journal they 
should say so. In most instances, however, we receive requests for more 
copies. We go to the trouble of writing something which we think will be of 
interest to our members not only about the Labor Movement, but in reference 
to conditions in general, political and social, and it is rather depressing to 
have secretaries who will not comply with the request of the International 
and with the constitution by keeping their mailing lists corrected up to date 
and by notifying us as to changes in addresses and striking out the dead ones. 

Week after week, here in Headquarters, we receive complaints from 
the postmasters throughout the country that the parties to whom the Jour- 
nal is addressed are either dead or have moved into another city or state, 
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and they ask that we cut them off the mailing list. Just the other day I 
received a letter from a woman thanking me for continuing to send the Jour- 
nal, as she said she enjoyed reading it, although, she said, her husband had 
been dead for eight years. The local union in which her husband held mem- 
bership has three salaried officers and we have repeatedly sent them a copy 
of their mailing list and it has been returned each time without that certain 
name being stricken off. We mention this because you, our membership, are 
paying for the publication of the Journal and I am sure you are not anxious 
to unnecessarily increase our burden through this continual annoyance as 
well as wastefulness. 


TOF 


Wran THE last few days I have been notified that James M. Lynch, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., one of the outstanding Labor men of America, passed 
away at his home in that city. He was a very intimate friend of the Inter- 
national officers of this organization, and I have no hesitancy in saying that, 
in my judgment, he was one of the three or four great, constructive charac- 
ters that the Labor Movement has produced within a half century. What- 
ever disagreements or misunderstandings existed within the Typographical 
Union between Mr. Lynch and others, as an advocate of Trade Union prin- 
ciples everywhere he was recognized as the outstanding champion of the 
working people. 

Jim Lynch, ex-general president of International Typographical Union, 
was one of the most illuminating and convincing speakers and writers of the 
economic phase of American life, and he understood the struggles and aspira- 
tions of the masses of the toilers better than most men. He leaves behind 
him an innumerable host of friends who regret his passing. Another great 
character has been called away, one whom the Labor Movement can ill afford 
to lose. One by one those men of great minds who helped to make the Labor 
Movement what it is, have been taken from us, and the pity of it is we are 
finding it impossible to duplicate them. He struggled for many years against 
adversities and hardships that few men could withstand, but after forty 
years as a Trade Unionist, holding many important offices and handling many 
great questions in which millions of dollars were involved, he passed away 
leaving a record and character unblemished, which is the greatest monu- 
ment he could leave to his family. 
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’Pinos are “Reliable”, Says 
Oregon Banker 


Portland, Ore.—A local banker is 
backing the colonization of Filipinos 
on Columbia county truck farms. 


Filipinos, the banker says, are 
“more reliable,” and that he is im- 
pelled by lofty ideals in importing 
these Far-Easteners who are “stu- 
dents.” 

Editor Rynerson of the Oregon La- 
bor Press calls on the banker to “cut 
out his bunk.” 


ev 


“You are hiring Filipinos for the 
same reason that a lot of other people 
are doing it—because they are cheap 
and docile,” says the labor editor. 

“When you say they are ‘more re- 
liable,’ you mean that they will sleep 
in cheap, make-shift bunk houses, sub- 
mit to being herded into a corral at 
night like slaves, submit to being un- 
der the eyes of an armed guard at all 
times, wait till the end of the season 
for their pay and never object to con- 
ditions imposed by you.”—News Let- 
ter. 














N= EARNINGS of the General Baking Corporation for the twenty- 
seven weeks ended July 5 totaled $2,617,856, compared to $4,115,833 
for the twenty-eight weeks ended July 8, last year. 
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ISSENTION and lack of harmony handicap the trade union, but co op- 
eration and the union label! solidify it. 
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HE SCHOLAR who cherishes the love of comfort is not fit to be 
deemed a scholar.—Confucius. 
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HAT IS A LAW, if those who make it become the forwardest to 
break it? 
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F YOUR LOCAL UNION does not have any money—and that is a piti- 


able condition to be in—and if not financially able to send a delegate, 
it might not be a bad idea for some member of the union to volunteer to 


pay his own expenses. The local could give the credential to him so that 
he might be the representative from that union, and, on his return, when 
he makes a report of the proceedings, no doubt it will be worth something 
to the organization. 

Many of our members make good wages and most of them take a 
vacation, so if the treasury is impoverished and they are unable to send a 
delegate, some of the boys might make arrangements to take their vacation 
ard spend it in attendance at the convention. 

Most of our boys also have automobiles, the roads are good, and there 
could not be anything more pleasant than to take a trip in your automobile 
and spend a week in Cincinnati. I am sure any member who may follow 
my suggestion would enjoy both the deliberations of the convention and 
the entertainment. If any member should decide to come this way he 
must be sure to have the credential so that he may sit in as a delegate 
and help us make our laws. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 


TT 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary t 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA } 
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